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colnshire and Huntingdonshire; and at different 
periods paid similar visits to the Quarterly 
Meetings of London and Middlesex, Essex and 
other counties. He also several times held pub- 
lic meetings thoughout Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. In many letters written to his family 
during these visits, he bears testimony to the 
= of his Heavenly Father in enabling 
im to perform the service laid upon him, al- 
though conscious of his own weakness, and of 
his entire dependence on his Divine Master. 


man should not pass an irrevocable sentence.” 
In connection with this subject, he related an 
incident, told him many years before by the 
late Grover Kemp of England, which had hap- 
pened to a relative of their family. He was 
walking along a lonely road in the country, 
when a horseman came alongside of him, whose 
horse was heated with hard riding, and the 
saddle-bags were filled with material of some 
kind. The man dismounted and handed the 
bridle to the pedestrian, asking him if he would 


to our doctrines and testimonies, and of the 
downright honesty of the man. My feeling 
was somewhat like that expressed by Charles 
H. Spurgeon towards George Fox, of whom he 
says: “‘ His convictions were too deep to be trifled 
with or concealed. Hence he was downright in 
the extreme, and never erred upon the side of 
flattery ; it may be possible that he went too far 
in the direction of severity. I am very con- 
scious that he would have chastened me pretty 
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mut to “ T earnestly desire that any shadow that may | ful sermon, but in the afternoon he seemed | was tried, convicted and sentenced to be hung, 
a lave seemed to come between us to obscure our | much unbent and was lively and interesting in | notwithstanding all his assertions of innocence. 
leav- ‘ancient friendship,’ as good old William Penn | conversation. One of the company made a re-| The time was fixed for his execution. A day 
iends 


might call it, might be dispersed by the warm | mark indicating a fear lest he might be too 
aad genial rays of the Sun of Righteousness. 





or two before it came, he felt a longing desire 


much off his guard. To this David replied that ! once more to look out on the light of day, and 
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persuaded the turnkey to take him to a win- 
dow that overlooked the street. There he be- 
held, walking to and fro, the very man who 
had asked him to hold his horse. He pointed 
him out to the turnkey, and said, that was the 
guilty person. The man was sent for and readily 
came into the prison, exonerated the prisoner, 
and acknowledged his own guilt. His conscience 
had become so stirred at the thought of an inno- 
cent man suffering for his offence that he had 
become willing to come and take the blame on 
himself. He was tried for the offence and exe- 
cuted, and the other was released. 

At the house of Morris Cope, the efforts then 
being made to procure a pardon for a colored 
man convicted of the murder of John Sharp- 
less, turned the conversation of the company to 
the subject of capital punishment. R. Ester- 
brook narrated a case which occurred in Eng- 
land many years ago. 

A man who was in business in London de- 
tected one of his employees in some dishonest 
practices, and thereby incurred his malignant 
hatred. He attempted to undermine the credit 
of his former employer in various ways, so that 
he finally concluded to close up his business, 
and emigrate with his family to a foreign coun- 
try. Going to Liverpool to embark, the family 
stopped for a few days at a hotel until the ves- 
sel was ready to sail. On the day of sailing 
his wife and child or children went to the vessel 
and he was just about leaving, after paying his 
bill, when an alarm was given that a gold 
watch had been stolen from one of the guests. 
The landlord said that no one could leave the 
house without submitting to an examination. 
To the astonishment and dismay of the intend- 
ing emigrant, the missing watch was found in 
a box he was carrying. Appearances were 
against him, and he was convicted for stealing 
the watch, condemned and executed. At the 
trial, the judge treated him with great harsh- 
ness and seemed very unfeeling. 

His implacable enemy had followed him to 
Liverpool, and finding what room he occupied, 
had stolen the watch, and slipped it into his 
box. About a year after, this wicked man was 
himself brought to trial for some grave offence 
before the same judge, and also received sentence 
of death. The judge was very severe in his re- 
marks to him, but the prisoner having now no 
hope of escape, told him he had heard him use 
the same language a year before, and that time 
it was to an innocent man, who was hung for a 


crime he had not committed — for he himself 


had stolen the watch for which the other was 
executed. So shocked was the judge at this 
announcement, that he fell forward in a swoon 


and died soon after. 
(To be continued.) 


SweEpEN has taken a very advanced and de- 
cided step in doing away with demoralizing 
amusements. Its government has abolished 
every variety theatre and every variety music 
hall in the kingdom. The ministers assigned 
as a reason for this procedure that these resorts 
were morally injurious to the public, especially 
to the young. What a good thing it would be 
if other nations would recognize this pioneer 
movement by similar action! There would, no 
doubt, be a howl of opposition and a cry of tres- 
passing upon the rights and liberties of the 
community, but the effect of a suppression of 
this and other debasing, immoral and vicious 
forms of amusement in our cities would be to 
greatly promote the morals of the people, and 
save thousands of our youth from vice, licen- 
tiousness and crime.— The Presbyterian. 


For ‘* THE FRIEND.” 


A Late Reprint of a Valuable Work. 


In an interesting series of articles written by 
our late friend Nathan Kite and published in 
Tue FRIEND, vols. xvi. and xvii, under the 
title of “ Antiquarian Researches among the 
early Printers and Publishers of Friends’ Books,” 
an account is given of William Bradford who 
came to this country about the year 1683, and 
was the first to set up the business of a printer 
in Pennsylvania. 

Among the first productions of his press was 


a work entitled, “The Excellent Priviledge of 


Liberty and Property,” which contains :— 

I. Magna Charta, with a learned comment 
upon it. 

II. The confirmation of the Charter of the 
Liberties of England, and of the Forest, made 
in the thirty-fifth year of Edward the First. 

III. A statute made the thirty-fourth Edward 
I, commonly called De Tallegio non Conceden- 
do; wherein all fundamental laws, liberties and 
customs are confirmed: with comment upon it. 

IV. An abstract of the patent granted by 
the king to William Penn, and his heirs and 
assigns, for the province of Pennsilvania. 

V. And lastly, The Charter of Liberties grant- 
ed by the said William Penn to the Freemen 
and inhabitants of the province of Pennsylva- 
nia, and territories thereunto annexed, in Amer- 
ica. 

Nathan Kite says in the article referred to, 
“TI have a copy of this book, but whether pub- 
lished in 1686 or 7,1 cannot tell for the printer 
has given it no date.” 

This mention of what was then probably a rare 
book was published in 1847. After the death of 
Nathan Kite a number of his pamphlets bound 
in volumes, including this, were purchased and 
presented to the Meeting for Sufferings in Phil- 
adelphia in whose possession they still remain. 

Neither the name of the author nor the pub- 
lisher of this treatise is given, but its authorship 
is attributed to William Penn. David Lloyd 
a contemporary of William Penn and a promi- 
nent member of the Assembly of the Province 
states that “he [the Proprietor] likewise pub- 
lished a small treatise, “The Excellent Privil- 
edge of Liberty and Property, ete., exhorting 
them to maintain with firmvess and resolution 
their inestimable privileges.” 

The object of William Penn in thus endeav- 
oring to spread a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles upon which his system of government 
was established is easy to be seen. ‘The reader 
who is acquainted with the earlier experiences 
of this remarkable man may remember with 
what confidence he appealed to the Magna 
Charta as the guaranty of individual and po- 
litical liberty in his memorable trial with Wil- 
liam Mead before the Mayor of London in 
1670 when he was about twenty-six years old. 
We can readily believe that twelve years later 
when he was engaged in laying the founda- 
tions of the Province, and framing the code 
of laws which were to be enacted; he would 
consider that a knowledge of the rights secured 
to Englishmen by the Magna Charta should be 
fully known ; not only that his own laws should 
be seen to conform to it, but as a means of enab- 
ling his fellow country-men and colonists to re- 
sist any attempts which might thereafter be 
made to invalidate them. These views we find 
expressed in the “Address to the Reader” pre- 
faced to the work as follows :— 

“Tt may reasonably be supposed that we 
shall find in this part of the world, many men, 
both old and young, that are strangers, in a 


great measure; to the true understanding of 
that inestimable Inheritance that every Free. 
born Subject of England is Heir unto by Birth. 
right, 1 mean that unparalelled Priviledge of 
Liberty and Property, beyond all the Nations 
in the world beside: and it is to [be] wished that 
all men did rightly understand their own ha 
piness therein ; in pursuance of which I do here 
— thee with that ancient Garland, the 

undamental Laws of England, bedeckt with 
many precious Priviledges of Liberty and Pro. 
perty, by which every man that is a Subject to 
the Crown of England, may understand what 
is his Right, and how to preserve it from unjust 
and unreasonable men.” 

Valuable as this ancient treatise once was, 
the fact that it had ever been published has 
been almost entirely lost sight of, and although 
from some incidental references to it, certain 
persons well acquainted with the early history 
of Pennsylvania had supposed it had formerly 
been issued, yet until a few years ago none of 
them had ever seen it. The copy which Nathan 
Kite alludes to, as above mentioned, and which 
is still carefully preserved, is entirely unique, 
On account of its rarity and for other reasons, 
this treatise has been selected for publication 
by the Philobiblon Club, which has lately issued 
a fac simile of it together with an introduction 
and notes in a very expensive form. An edition 
of only one hundred and fifty-five copies of it 
has been printed, one of which has been pres 
ented to the Meeting for Sufferings’ library to 
be placed beside the original. 

From the introduction to this edition, written 
by Frederick D. Stone, the librarian of the His 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the following 
paragraphs are taken :— 

“ Only a single copy of this tract is known to 
have survived. It is preserved in the Library 
of the Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia, 
and from it the present fac simile has been 
made. It does not bear the imprint of William 
Bradford. The title page looks as if the name 
of the printer had been removed from the form 
after it had been prepared for the press. There 
is no doubt, however, that it was the work of 
Bradford, as it is mentioned in an advertise- 
ment at the foot of a broadside almanac, issued 
by him in 1687, as being in press. Penn’s ab- 
sence in Europe at the time of its publication 
accounts for many obvious errors and awkward 
nesses of expression which would have been cor- 
rected had he been present and which are re 
ferred to in detail in the notes to this reprint. 

“The causes which led to its production were 
evidently the results of the intimate knowledge 
of the true basis of English liberty Penn had 
acquired in defending the rights of his followers. 
How familiar he was with the provisions and 
principles of Magna Charta is shown in his trial 
at the Old Bailey, when he quoted it with an 
aptness and pertinacity that drove the Recorder 
to his wits’ end; and that official denounced 
both Penn and the law he quoted in such coarse 
and vulgar language that Penn accused him 
before the public of having spoken in contempt 
uous terms of the very foundations of English 
Liberty. 

“As we study this chapter of Penn’s life, the 
causes which led to the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania stand out in bold relief. In defending 
the right of the followers to worship God ac 
cording to the dictates of their conscience, he 
based his arguments on Magna Charta, feeling 
that this was the only foundation upon which 
the religious liberty he contended for could 
safely rest, and that if he could gain for the 
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Quakers a full recognition of their rights as free 
born Englishmen, that liberty would be secure. 
In ‘England’s Present Interest Considered,’ 
he traced liberty, both civil and religious, back 
to the pre-Eaglish Britons, pointing out that 
Magna Charta itself was but the embodiment 
of ancient customs in use when it was framed. 
He contended that the differences existing in 
England at his day resulted from attempts that 
had been made to enforce conformity in religi- 
ous matters by subverting the ancient rights of 
the people, depriving them of their property 
without due form, and making them owe their 
protection not to the civil but to the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 

“His studies in the history of government 
convinced him of the importance of making 
the people the fountain of power, consequently, 
when the fundamental charter of West Jersey 
was framed, in which work Penn and a number 
of Quakers were interested, the most important 
provisions of Magna Charta were made a por- 
tion of that instrument. Owing to the financial 
confusion into which the affairs of West Jersey 
drifted, the success of that colony became doubt- 
ful, and Penn turned his attention to the terri- 
tory west of the Delaware, for which he ob- 
tained a royal patent. Here he determined to 
establish a government of which civil and re- 
ligious liberty should be the corner-stoue. Re- 
moved from the entangling complication of Eu- 
ropean politics, he hoped it would be an exam- 
ple to the nations of the world, and called it his 
‘Holy Experiment.’ It was not for the bene- 
fit of his followers alone that he attempted this; 
he was willing to accord to others the liberty 
he claimed for his own people. ‘I went there,’ 
he said, ‘ to establish a tree colony for all man- 
kind that should go thither, and more especial- 
ly those of my own profession. Not that I have 
lessened the civil liberties of others because of 
their persuasion, but to screen and defend our 
own from infringements on that account.’ 

“On the almost feudal terms of the Royal 
Patent, Penn engrafted a govenment as liberal 
as circumstances would admit, but not as liberal 
we now know, as he desired. In one draft of a 
Frame of Government he proposed to give the 
Assembly ‘ whatever was the priviledge of an 
English House of Commons,’ and in the same 
paper he provided that Magna Charta and all 
the laws confirmatory of the same, especially 
that called the Petition of Right, passed in the 
Reign of Charles I., should be in full force and 
an effectual part of the government of the Pro- 
vince. That the people should understand the 
true basis of their liberties, he deposited in the 
archives of his Colony a copy of Magna Charta, 
‘certified by the Keeper and other officers of 
the Cottonian Library, illuminated and orna- 
mented as the original ;’ and there it remained 
fora century. Whether it was before or after 
doing this that he caused ‘The Excellent Priv- 
iledge of Liberty and Property’ to be printed 
we cannot say; but the act was in perfect ac- 
cord with the motives for the production of that 
volume, given in the ‘Address to the Reader.’ 


perty, and not only granted his charters where- 
by he confirmed the same to the inhabitants, 
but likewise published a small treatise (The 
Excellent Priviledge of Liberty and Property, 
etc.) exhorting them to maintain with firmness 
and resolution their inestimable priviledges.’ 
“No one who is familiar with the able papers 
that were called forth by political discussions 
in the early history of Pennsylvania can fail to 
see that Penn’s efforts to convey to the minds of 
the inhabitants of his Province a full knowledge 
of the character of their political and civil rights 
were successful.” 
G. J.S. 


cececoneciesinenliglgfininneninianiain 
A Letter from Paris. 
Third Mo. 28th, 1897. 

I have had a very interesting walk this af- 
ternoon. It was warm and sunny, so I took 
the omnibus that goes to the Jardin des Plantes, 
descending at the Boulevard St. Germain in 
order to follow the Boulevard Henri [V. to the 
Place de la Bastille. At the latter place there 
is of course no trace remaining of the famous 
old prison, of which every one has heard so 
much, but a beautiful monument stands there 
instead, and the crowds that rush by, thronging 
the handsome boulevards which meet here, are 
gay and apparently thoughtless, and it is very 
hard to force the imagination to picture it as it 
was over a century ago, on that terrible four- 
teenth of Seventh Month, 1789, when the dark 
and dismal old fortress, that had stood over 
four hundred years, was levelled by the mad- 
dened populace at the beginninz of the French 
revolution. I walked about, trying to get away 
from the distracting crowds, but it was no use, 
so [ turned up a narrow street, and came soon 
to the Place des Vosges. The houses surround- 
ing this square, though occupied now by the 
commoner classes, look old and stately, fur this 
used to be the “ Place Royale,” the centre of the 
fashionable world of Paris at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. ‘The houses themselves 
were built by Henry LV. The second story of 
each extends a considerable distance over the 
street, and as they all join, this forms an arch- 
way under which one can walk completely 
round the square. At, present the first floor of 
most of the houses is occupied by fourth or 
fifth rate stores, for all the glory of the olden 
time has passed away. It was much easier to 
find oneself in the spirit of the past under these 
archways, however, even with cheap articles 
exposed for sale on every hand, than it was at 
the gay square I had just left. Here were the 
walls, at all events, the very same, though the 
gorgeously arrayed lords and ladies who had 
once filled them with life, had centuries ago 
vanished from the earth, but it required no 
very great force of imagination to make the 
present occupants give place to stately forms 
and flowing robes. 

From this place it was a short walk to the 
Museum de Carnavalet. Although I am no 
lover of museums, I felt strongly drawn to this 
one for many reasons. In the first place it is 
one of the handsome old residences of the tenth 
century, and besides it was inhabited during 
sixteen years by Madame de Sevigne, who was 
the people is evinced by the fact that nearly | one of the most talented of the many brilliant 
half a century after its production it was quoted | women who figured in the splendid days of 
in a defence of the legislative constitutions of | Louis XIV. Her letters to her daughter have 
the Province of Pennsylvania. In speaking of | become classic, not only for their high moral 
tone, but for accounts which she gives of every- 
day occurrences, as she mingled with king and 
courtiers as well as the great literary men and 


" “That ‘the Excellent Priviledge of Liberty 
and Property’ had an effect on the minds of 


Magna Charta in this paper, David Lloyd says, 
‘From these noble Principles the Proprietor 
settled the rights and priviledges of this colony 
on the true Basis of English Liberty and Pro- 


stored and enlarged, and contains many objects 
of great historic value, especially in connection 
with the great revolution. One hall is entirely 
devoted to authentic relics of the latter. In the 
centre is a model of the Bastile carved from a 
stone of the old walls. There are many objects 
there that make one shudder, and for the first 
I came to realize a little how awful it must have 
been—those frightful years of the reign of terror. 
But when one thinks of the frightful suffering 
that lead up to and made possible this out- 
burst, one must pause and cease to judge. It 
was a hidden stream, repressed through the 
ages, that at last burst its boundaries and del- 
uged the whole land. 

From Carnavalet I followed several narrow 
streets to the Square of the Temple, the site of 
the old structure used as a prison for the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette and the two innocent 
children, the young dauphin and his sister Maria 
Therese, each entirely separate from the other, 
and ignorant of each other’s fate. 

I came home in time for dinner, and being in 
quite the spirit for entering into the history of 
Paris, I plied my hostess with questions of every 
kind, but especially in relation to the com- 
munists of 1871. I can understand the French 
Revolution, but the Commune has always been 
something inexplicable to me, but thanks to the 
explanations which I received this evening, it 
is a little clearer to me. But I cannot begin 
that subject to-night. It is too long and excites 
me too much. It was during that time that the 
palace of the Tuilleries, the Hotel de Ville, the 
Palace of Justice and dozens of other buildings 
were burned to the ground, being first saturated 
with petroleum and filled with gunpowder to 
render the destruction more complete. In some 
cases fire engines were used, but instead of 
water, petroleum was poured upon the flaming 
buildings to spread the conflagration. Oh, it 
must have been terrible, terrible in Paris at 
that time. 

30th.—It is amazing how things straighten out 
in one’s mind if one exercises patience and gives 
them time. I had not supposed that my intel- 
ligence was equal to compassing the mysteries 
of the Paris omnibus service. I had thought 
that a very good thing for Parisians, and sup- 
posed that they understood it, but I had the 
feeling that I would rather walk any amount 
of miles than try to take an omnibus—now, 
however, I find it a very simple and easy thing 
to do. In the first place one can get on an 
omnibus anywhere, that is to say if the sign 
“ complet” is not up. You must run wildly after 
it, however, and if you once catch hold behind, 
the conductor will help you on in a very pleas- 
ant manner. If, however, you forget to look 
for the sign, which is put up as soon as the 
places are all taken, if it is up, instead of help- 
ing you, he will push you off and leave you 
standing ignominously in the middle of the 
street. If the omnibus is going fast he will stop 
a little to let you off, or if he does not do that, 
he takes you in both hands and jumps off with 
you, holds you until you have found your 
centre of gravity, and then he runs after the 
omnibus and jumps on. If you fail to get on in 
passing along the street, your resource is to go 
to the nearest “ Bureau d’Omnibus,” and enter- 
ing, ask for a number to the nearest place you 
are going. For instance, in coming home from 
the Sorbonne I ask for Pare des Batignolles; 
in the middle of the day there is generally no 
trouble, but towards the evening it is something 
terrible. For example, when you ask for a 


women of the day. The house has been re-} number, it is handed you— perhaps you get 
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eighty-nine, ninety, or along there; you then 
go on the sidewalk and wait. The first omnibus 
on your line that comes along stops and you 
rush with the crowd. The official stationed 
there goes along and begins calling out the 
numbers. If you have ninety, he begins most 
likely, “one, two, three,” etc., or if you have 
number one he will be sure to begin “two, 
three,” etc.,and you must wait until the one 
hundred is out; and those with the numbers 
called hand over their tickets and enter. But 
as a general thing half the omnibuses that come 
along at this time are full already, and the 
other half have at most three or four vacant 
seats, so you can get some idea of how long one 
must wait. For this reason I never take, if I 
can help it, the omnibus in the centre of the 
city in the evening; it is better to walk to the 
other side of the river, and anticipate the crowd. 

To-day the lecture was intensely interesting— 
a continuation of the labor question in America. 
The Professor described in a most delightful 
way the city of Pullman as an introduction to 
the terrible strike of 1893, in which I had a good 
deal of interest, by the way, being six weeks in 
consequence without mail while in California. 
He is very just, very scientific and very clear 
in all that he says, but he cannot avoid now 
and then throwing in a remark which brings 
forcibly to light some of our American pecu- 
liarities. 

After the lecture I followed a handsome wide 
boulevard that has recently been opened through 
this part of the city until I reached the line of 
real boulevards—the ones that replace the old 
fortifications—and which extend in consequence 
nearly in the form of a semi-circle on the north- 
ern side of the Seine, from the Place de la 
Bastille to the Madeleine. Beginning at the 
Place de la Republic I made the rest of the 
circuit, contemplating with wonder and amaze- 
ment the moving throngs of humanity that fill 
these great arteries. It is well to begin at the 
outer end of the boulevards, because they grow 
more and more elegant as one approaches the 
Madeleine. The best way to see them is, of 
course, to walk, but besides that one must take 
the imperiale, that is, the top of the omnibus, 
and make the circuit of an evening, when the 
electric lights add very much to the effect. 

Nothing could be easier than to find one’s way 
about in Paris. The streets are named at every 
corner, white upon a blue background, and 
every short distance one finds a policeman, who 
never fails to answer politely and very ex- 
plicitly to one’s questions. One is sure of meet- 
ing civility at every turn in Paris. I have been 
especially struck with this, this last week, when 
I have been to three or four different stations, 
getting information about a ticket to Switzer- 
land over different routes, sending my baggage 
by “ petite vitesse” (slow freight), ete. I have 
not simply had my questions answered civilly, 
but on all occasions the officials in question 
neemed to enter with positive interest in the 
details of the matter, giving me information 
that I did not know enough toask for. Thomas 
Cook & Sons, who have their office at the Place 
de Opera, arrange all these details for one 
very satisfactorily indeed, and save one a great 
deal of trouble, but of course one must pay 
them for doing it—that is, the tickets, etc., 
cost a good deal more at their office than if 
bought direct of the French lines. But even if 
the price were the same, I should look up all 
these points myself, for it is as good as any pri- 
vate lesson I could take, and besides I enjoy 
doing such things. I get all the information I 


can from all the different lines, and decide af- 
terwards what is the best thing to do. In this 
way I find it will be better to go direct to New- 
chatel, and to Jeave Strausburg for the return 
journey, though I had made all plans for taking 
it in on the way to Switzerland. 

Paris is the capital of France in a way that 
no other city of Europe is the capital of its 
country. Berlin, for instance, though at present 
almost as large, has only been the capital of Ger- 
many since the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
71, and was the capital of Prussia only about a 
hundred years before. Italy possesses numerous 
great centres, great historical and art centres— 
but even London does not bear the relation to 
England that Paris does to France. Century 
after century Paris has been not only the resi- 
dence of kings and emperors, who have sought 
in every way to beautify their beloved city, 
but in the peculiar development of the feudal 
system in France, it became the custom for all 
the nobility, whether ecclesiastic or otherwise, 
to make Paris their permanent residence. It 
has been this fact, more than almost any other, 
that while rendering the city so beautiful and 
so full of attractions, has been the curse of the 
land, for it was the poor people who were 
drained to pay for it all, and most of them did 
not even have the opportunity to see the glory 
they supported—something which has its com- 
pensations. But one sees on every hand so much 
to wonder at and to admire. And it becomes 
really amazing to think how much is left when 
one realizes all that has been destroyed by the 
numberless revolutions and changes the country 
has suffered during the past hundred years. 

Fourth Mo. 2nd.—* Vilain temps, mademoi- 
selle” (wretched weather), said the fittle old bou- 
quiniste, as Icame up the Seine to-day. I could 
understand very well how he felt about it, for to- 
day has been a real old-fashioned “April day,” 
when it rains, hails, snows and thunders in the 
midst of bright sunshine and clear skies, for an 
enterprising man of business like the one in ques- 
tion, does not want to miss a chance to sell if 
he can help it, and must have been kept very 
busy to-day, first spreading his wares to attract 
attention when the sun shone, and then hurry- 
ing them back in their boxes and putting on 
the covers when times changed ; and this latter, 
by the way, is no easy matter. I invested in 
two books, a New Testament for two cents, and 
a pretty little leather edition of the best French 
translation of the Imitation de Jésus Christ. 
This is one of my favorite books, and I have 
been looking almost every day for it, in the 
form which I wanted, so I was quite glad to 
have found it at last. 

By the time I had made this purchase the 
clouds had gathered and all the merchants 
along the borders of the Seine were hurrying their 
belongings under cover, so I put up my umbrel- 
la,and moved onward without interruption in the 
way of tempting old books exposed for sale. 

At the Port Royale I crossed over the Seine, 
for the sun was again shining, entering the 
Jardin des Tuilleries at the place where the 
palace stood before it was destroyed by the 
Communists in 1871. It had been my intention 
to walk from the Louvre to the Are de Tri- 
omphe the first day that I found myself in Paris, 
but strange enough, I left it just three weeks. 
To-day everything was perfect. The rains of 
the last two days had cleared the atmosphere, 
which was fresh and bracing, the sky was a deep 
blue, with floating white clouds, and the trees 
and shrubbery clothed with the beautiful new 
green that is peculiar to the early spring. The 


sun shone brightly upon sparkling fountaing 
and beautiful statuary as well as on the gay 
crowds that streamed by. 

I expect every one who has attempted to de. 
scribe the Place de la Concorde has spoken of 
the eight statues representing eight cities of 
France that guard the four corners of the 
square, and every one has spoken of the fact 
that the one representing Strausburg is deco. 
rated with wreaths and tokens of mourning ag 
though it were a grave. I walked around the 
square for the purpose of examining more closel 
the decorations, but I did not succeed in read. 
ing much of what was written upon them. Two 
weeks ago I should have hesitated some time 
before undertaking to cross the Place de la 
Concorde, but by this time I had become quite 
heroic, in fact, don’t think about it at all. The 
only thing is to “ne perdre pas la téte,” as the 
French say—do not lose your head. [I lost it 
every minute on first coming from dear, quiet 
Germany, but one gets used to everything after 
a time. 

When nearly to the Arc de Triomphe I turned 
south, visiting the grounds and remaining build- 
ings of the Exposition of 1878. I ascended the 
steps of the palace of Trocodéra. After walking 
about the beautiful grounds surrounding, and 
taking a seat upon the wide balcony which com- 
mands a charming view of the lawn with statu- 
ary and shrubbery extending down to the Seine, 
with the Eiffel Tower directly in front. 

I had already had a long walk, and felt a 
little weary, so [ ordered a cup of coffee, “ café 
au lait,” that is to say with milk, which proved 
to be excellent. While drinking it, I read a 
good deal in my little book, looking up now 
and then, to gaze upon the beautiful panorama 
spread out before me. When I started again 
I was entirely refreshed, and only the lateness 
of the hour prevented my taking in a good deal 
more, but as I was a good hour and a half from 
home, I thought it wiser to go as nearly directly 
as I could. I made, however, a slight detour to 
visit la Place des Etats Unis (the place of the 
United States), to see the beautiful statue of 
Washington and Lafayette which was erected 
in 1895. As I crossed the charming little park 
of the Batignolles, which is quite near where I 
am stopping, the sun had just set behind a 
mass of gold and crimson cloud, and the whole 
sky was lighted with sunset glory. The rain is 
probably over for the present—I have no doubt 
the little old man of the Seine is feeling happy 
to-night. E. S. K. 


ONcE on a time a man, approaching the 
Mayor of a great city, a plain, blunt official, 
totally unacquainted with the arts and uses of 


equivocation, said: ‘“ Your honor, I am seek- 
ing a position of some responsibility in your 
city.” He then named it specifically, and con- 
tinued: “The gentlemen of the Board, whom 
I have interviewed, have not discouraged me. 
Hence, I have come to you, a member ex-officio. 
What chance of success do you, sir, consider me 
to have?” 

“My dear sir,” replied the exceptionally 
honest and honorable feenideneies “cease your 
search. An incumbent for the office has al- 
ready been selected. You have not the ghost 
of a chance. Be assured that I know what I 
am talking about.” 

This answer was definite and conclusive—the 
exact kind of answer the poor applicant had 
specially needed, and had been sedulously search- 
ing for, but had, until this moment, failed to 
obtain.—Selected. 
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TWO SURPRISES. 
A workman plied his clumsy spade 
As the sun was going down; 
The German King, with a cavalcade, 
On his way to Berlin Town, 


seed, discipline is to the muscles, thought is to 
the mind, and child-like obedience is to the 
Christian. 

Education is not knowledge so much as dis- 
cipline. Intellectual education does not con- 
sist so much in being versed in the lore of man- 
kind, or in the achievements of science, as in 
having all the mental faculties symmetrically 
developed and trained to promptly respond to 
an intelligent will. Physical education does 
not lie in brute force, but in the highest devel- 
opment of all our physical powers, in order that 
the commands of a higher intellectual nature 
may be faithfully executed. Nor does spiritual 
education consist in being learned in the differ- 
ent schools of theology, or in the mere obser- 
vance of any creed, but in the possession of a 
spiritual discernment which is under the disci- 
pline of the Spirit itself. 

Knowledge is education only in the sense 
that it enables us to act in obedience to the de- 
mands of wisdom. To be shown a college 
diploma is not to be shown the proof of a true 
education, but only the evidence of culture, and, 
as with the farmer, culture alone may not result 
in the production of a heavy crop. So with 
the student, it is only a means of opening the 
springs of originality. 

Scholarship is education only as it is a stimu- 
lant to thought, bringing into activity, not 
simply a part, but all the powers of the mind. 
Thought is the hidden spring which lies back 
of every action, and the greatness of all achieve- 
ment is measured by its conception and the 
thought which planned it. 

The battle of success is not won on couches 
of ease or indolence, but only on the line of 
honest and well-directed effort. We read, not 
simply that we may read, or be well informed, 
but that we may think. We reap the benefits 
of society, not that we may be idle consumers, 
but that we may return measure for measure. 

The best things of this life come only as the 
reward of a personal battle against opposing 
forces, and the blessings which are heaped upon 
us are most deeply felt by those who have 
gained them honestly. In nature, duties are 
always reciprocal, and values relative. There 
may be delinquents but there is no means of 
escaping the penalty. Justice is the highest 
law of nature. There is no such thing as some- 
thing for nothing. We get what we pay for, 
and pay for what we get. The rain may fall 
upon the just and upon the unjust, and the un- 
righteous man may even prosper in his way, 
yet what he thinks is his gain is not only his 
loss here, but his punishment hereafter. 

As in nature so in human society, there are 
those who fall short of their appointed duties, 
but sometime and somewhere the account will 
be balanced. As water seeks its own level so 
just as naturally does retribution follow in the 
footsteps of broken laws. Every poison has its 
antidote and every force its rebound, so at some 
point all forces must be gathered up and pvised 
in an impartial balance. Those who thought- 
lessly assert that there is nothing more certain 
than death and taxes, seem to forget that the 
laws of justice are more inexorable than the 
Jaws of taxation. He who commanded that 
unto Cesar shall be rendered the things which 
are Czesar’s, in his infinite wisdom, and justice 
did not exempt Cesar from punishment because 
he had levied tribute unjustly. So to-day when 


honest and willing labor suffers from cold and 
Our lives may be likened to the development | hunger, while capital pours her treasures into 
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finger of scorn or the attacks of a “ higher criti- 
cism,” we may find comfort in the thought that 
sometime and in some way Cesar will pay his 
dues; for justice and truth will not always suf- 
fer at the hand of falsehood and oppression. 

But returning to the principle, it is the con- 
stant use of the silver which keeps it bright, 
and in the battle of life it is the constant clash- 
ing of force against force which is the secret 
of growth. 

As the uncut diamond is rough and unsightly 
and so hard that it can only be cut by the slow 
grinding of its own dust, and yet when it leaves 
the hand of the artist is the most brilliant and 
valuable of all gems, so the man who must en- 
cognter the rough edge of life, finds the rough- 
ness of his nature to wear away, his powers 
growing stronger, and his virtues growing more 
virtuous and shining, with a purer lustre before 
the world. 

The little Alpine flower, which was plucked 
from among the rugged rocks of an almost in- 
accessible mountain-side, is most highly prized, 
so the thorns of life may always accompany its 
roses, yet the roses are all the sweeter when we 
have gathered them. 

There is told a beautiful story of a little plant 
which grows in the tropics. It is delicate in 
structure, unattractive and unproductive, until 
in some way a wound is made in its tissues, 
when a little bud springs from the wound, and 
gradually grows and expands, until at length 
it bursts into a beautiful blossom. In evident 
fear of death it performs the function of repro- 
duction, leaving to the world a successor. 

The Christian’s experience may be likened 
to this little plant. 

Each added spiritual grace may have left its 
scar in the flesh, yet in the Book of Life, the 
scar bears witness to an immortal growth. 

Are we growing? The answer is the answer 
to the question, Are we putting to the best use 
the talents which God has intrusted to our 
care? The greatest of all legacies is the inheri- 
tance of every man. It is the germs of personal 
force. It is a legacy which begins to pay in- 
terest at birth and only ceases with death. 

The value of the interest is the character of 
the life which we are living, and depends on 
whether our infant powers have developed in 
the sunlight of action and truth, or in the shad- 
ows of idleness and vice. Though the inheri- 
tance is common to all, yet the title is more 
easily lost than held—yet still, though we may 
have been awarded the interest of a misspent 
life, the great exception was sealed on the 
cross, by which, through repentance, the prin- 
ciple may be redeemed in life everlasting. 

































Reined up his steed at the old man’s side. 
“ My toiling friend,” said he, 
“Why not cease work at eventide, 
When the laborer should be free?” 


« J do not slave,” the old man said ; 
“ And I am always free; 

Though I work from the time I leave my bed 
Till I can hardly see.” 


“ How much,” said the King, “ is thy gain in a day ?” 
“ Fight groschen,” the man replied. 
“ And thou canst live on this meagre pay ?” 
“ Like a King,” he said, with pride. 
“ Two groschen for me and my wife, good friend, 
And two for a debt I owe; 
Two groschen to lend, and two to spend 
For those who can’t labor, you know,” 


“ Thy debi?” said the King; said the toiler, “ Yea, 
To my mother with age oppressed, 

W ho cared for me, toiled for me, many a day, 
And now hath need of rest.” 


‘ To whom dost lend of thy daily store?” 

“ To my boys—for their schooling; you see 
W hen 1am too fecble to toil any more, 

They will care for their mother and me.” 


“ And thy last two groschen ?” the monarch said. 
“ My sisters are old and lame; 

I give them two groschen for raiment and bread, 
All in the Father’s name.” 


Tears welled up to the gocd King’s eyes. 
“Thou knowest me not,” said he; 
“ As thcu hast given me one surprise, 
Here is another for thee: 


“T am thy King; give me thy hand” — 
And he heaped it high with gold— 

“When more thou needst, I now command 
That I at once be told. 


‘ For I would bless with rich reward 
The man who can proudly say 
That eight souls doth he keep and guard 
On eight poor groschen a day. 
—R. W. McAlpine, in St. Nicholas. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Are We Growing ? 
(Concluded from page 334.) 

The labor question will be settled only when 
men learn that it is the best policy to live by 
the Golden Rule. Prohibition will not need 
to be enacted into a law when true manhood 
rises above our selfish greed and lusts, for it 
will then be a law written in the heart. Hon- 
est effort directed toward a reformation of self 
is the natural and most effective means of cor- 
recting the evils of the day. Exercise—work 
—rightly directed, are the watchwords of all 
true progress. 

All men are endowed with the working capi- 
tal, in the shape of the germs of life. First the 
embryonic physical organism; secondly, the 
embryonic brain, or intellectual germ, and 
third the child-like heart. 

The harmonious development of these infant 
powers is not only the first mission of life, but 
is life in the fullest sense of the word. Prof. 
Hulbert says that if a section be cut from the 
germ of an apple seed and placed under the 
revealing lens of the microscope, a perfect min- 
iature of the future apple tree, trunk, branches, 
twigs and buds, will be seen exactly as it would 
grow, if it were not destined to encounter una- 
voidable physical agencies. The apple-tree is 
but an educated apple-seed, and the apple but 
an educated blossom. 





MONUMENTS FROM THE CHRISTIAN STAND- 
POINT.—Some years ago I had for a neighbor 
an old veteran of the war of 1812, whose wife 
had died several years before, leaving him the 
sole denizen of the home in which the two had 
commenced, life together at an early day. One 
day in early spring I found the old Colonel, 
then about eighty years of age, industriously 
setting out fruit trees in his garden. As I ap- 
proached him, I said: “ Colonel, why are you 
doing this? You will never eat fruit from these 
trees.” “No,” he replied, “I never shall; but 
I learned, long ago, that it is the duty of the 
out-going tenant to provide for the in-coming 
one.” That reply stuck to me. A thousand 
times I have thought it over. “The out-going 
should provide for the in-coming.” How true! 
And of how many applications is the wise prin- 
ciple it embodies capable!—A. Parke Burgess. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

Our next door neighbor during last winter, 
cut down a large tree of the Silver Maple, which 
was on his side-walk, leaving the stump project- 
ing about a foot from the earth. Early in the 
Third Month, soon after the ground had thawed, 
I noticed one morning that the hollows on its 
surface, left by the wood-chopper’s axe, were 
wet, as if a rain had fallen, and the moisture 
had flowed to a distance of several feet. The 
puzzle as to the source of this moisture was soon 
dispelled by the reflection that it was about the 
time of year when an allied tree, the sugar ma- 
ple, is bored for the purpose of obtaining the 
sweet, juice or sap, from which the delicious 
maple sugar is obtained. So this abundant 
moisture was nothing but the sap, which the 
roots, still alive, had absorbed from the earth, 
and sent upward through the cells and tissues 
of the wood, until it was poured forth through 
their ends, left open by the stroke of the axe. 
No doubt a similar process was going on in the 
other maple trees which were growing close by, 
only in these the sap continued to ascend and 
reach the smallest twigs and branchlets, swell- 
ing the buds of the flowers and leaves, and pre- 
paring them to expand as the increasing warmth 
of spring stimulated into activity the vital pow- 
ers of the plant. 

Six or seven weeks have elapsed since these 
observations were made. In that time the flow- 
er buds matured and produced the flowers, and 
those have been succeeded by the curious two- 
winged fruits, which are now falling on the 
grass-plots. In a few weeks we shall see nu- 
merous young plants developed from those which 
have fallen in favorable positions. The germ 
or embryo of the seed consists of young plant- 
lets, already formed but not developed; and 
the student who will watch the germination of 
the maple seed, will find that they consist of a 
tiny stem or axis, bearing a pair of small leaves 
on the summit.. Presently a little bud appears 
between these seeds and leaves. And as it grows 
it produces the regular leaves of the young tree. 
The stem at the same time lengthens, so as to 
raise the bud above the soil into the light and 
air, and its opposite extremity grows down into 
the soil. The little stem, pre-existing in the 
seed, grows throughout its whole length by the 
multiplication of its cells, so that a radicle of 
perhaps less than a line in length may become 
a stemlet two or three inches long. The root 
lengthens only at its lower end. Its function 
is to absorb nourishment from the earth, and 
in seeking this it develops in the direction of 
the soil best adapted for its use. Those who 
have maple trees growing in their lawns, may 
notice that the cultivated ground adjacent be- 
comes filled with a mass of rootlets, extending 
many feet from the main stem, and absorbing 
the nourishment designed by the owner for the 
use of other crops. 

The cells of which the rootlets are composed 
are not open at their extremities, but consist of 
closed tubes. Into these the crude sap finds 
entrance by a curious physical law, called en- 
dosmose. If we take a jar of water in which a 
portion of sugar or syrup is dissolved, and insert 
in it a wide-mouthed bottle filled with pure 
water, over the mouth of which a thin piece of 
bladder or sheet India rubber is fastened, af- 
ter a lapse of some hours the water in the bot- 
tle will be found to have imbibed a portion of 
the sugar, which has passed through the sub- 
stance of the bladder or gum. It is by a simi- 
lar process the sap is absorbed. This law is of 

extensive application in the growth and pre- 































































servation of vegetables and animals. Through 
it the water and substances dissolved in it are 
conveyed to the highest leaf of a tree, passing 
in its course through millions of apparently 
water-tight partitions. 

It is by the operation of the same law that 
in the lungs of animals, the oxygen of the air 
finds admittance into the close cells of the lungs ; 
and that the carbonic acid gas, there formed by 
its union with the carbon of the blood, is able to 
escape. 

My attention was called a few days since to 
the number of plants wild or naturalized, which 
may be found in our lawns, or in vacant lots 
about our village. Taking a walk on the twen- 
ty-fourth of Fourth Month, I saw eight species 
in bloom and about sixteen others, whose flow- 
ers had not yet developed. As the season ad- 
vances, this number will doubtless be greatly 
exceeded, so that a student of plants may find 
much to learn, without going far from home. 
One of the most abundant of these is the Shep- 
herd’s Purse ( Cupsella Bursa Pastoris),s0 named 
from the peculiar shape of its seed pod. Gray 
says, “It is is the commonest of weeds.” Al- 
though it is thus disrespectfully spoken of, yet 
it is not without interest. A circle of radical 
leaves, deeply indented or toothed, lie on the 
ground. From the centre of this an upright 
stem ascends, crowned with a cluster of small 
white flowers, which are succeeded in due sea- 
son by the purse-shaped seed-pods. This plant 
belongs to the natural order, Crucifera, or cross- 
bearing, so called from the flowers having four 
petals, arranged in opposite pairs. Many of 
the plants of this order, such as mustard, horse- 
radish, etc., possess a pungent taste, and are 
valuable as remedies for scurvy. In this dis- 
ease, there is a depraved condition of the blood, 
and it is accompanied by a tendency to hem- 
orrhage, especially in the gums. It is caused 
by improper diet, such as the long and con- 
tinued use of salt meats, without admixture of 
fresh vegetables. It was formerly much more 
destructive than of latter years. 

During some periods it was believed tiat 
more seamen perished from scurvy than from 
ull other causes combined. In modern times 
the use of lemon juice, potatoes, fruits and fresh 
vegetables have robbed this once dreaded dis- 
ease of its terrors. 

The experience of a small British fleet which 
about the year 1740, left England, under the 
command of Lord Anson, with orders to sail 
around Cape Horn and attack the Spanish set- 
tlements on the Pacific coast of South America, 
gives a lively impression of the nature and effects 
of this once dreaded disease. 

The narrative of the voyage states that after 
passing Straights Le Maire, their long continu- 
ance at sea, the fatigue they underwent and the 
various disappointments they met with, had 
caused the scurvy to spread to such a degree, 
that there were few on board whd were not in 
some degree afflicted with it,and in the Fourth 
Month forty-three persons died of it on board 
the Centurion, the chief ship. In the Fifth 
Month they lost nearly double that number. 

The symptoms are inconstant and innumer- 
able. Scarcely any two persons are affected 
exactly alike; but among the more general 
appearances, are large discolored spots over the 
surface of the body, swollen legs and putrid 
gums, and especially an extraordinary lassitude 
of the body. It was usually attended with great 
dejection of spirits, and a disposition to be seized 
with terror on slight accidents. Whatever dis- 
couraged the people added to the virulence of 


the disease, and generally killed those who were 
in its last stages. 

In the sad plight to which the crew was re- 
duced, they succeeded in reaching the island of 
Juan Fernandez. As they coasted along the 
island, seeking for a bay in which to take shel- 
ter, the narrative says: “It is scarcely credible 
with what eagerness and transport we viewed 
the shore, and with how much impatience we 
longed for the green and other refreshments 
that were then in sight. A boat was sent on 
shore early in the morning, which returned laden 
with seals and grass. ‘The grass was soon de- 
voured. 

“ After coming to anchor, tents were erected 
on shore, and the sick removed there, number- 
ing one hundred and sixty-seven. Some who 
were far gone in the disease died, but the others 
regained their health and strength in a short 
time. The crew found on Juan Fernandez 
almost all the vegetables which are usually 
esteemed to be particularly adapted to the cure 
of scurvy. We had great quantities of water 
cresses and purslain, with excellent wild sorrel, 
and a vast profusion of turnips and Scilian 
radishes.” 

The cresses, turnips and radishes are all mem- 
bers of the Cruciferae, the natural order which, 
as has already been mentioned, is anti-scorbutie. 

Lord Anson had carried with him a large 
assortment of garden seeds and stones of fruit 
trees, such as plumb, apricot and peach, and 
these he sowed and planted on the island, for 
the benefit of succeeding navigators. Some of 
these grew and thus added to the resources of 
the island. 

Those persons whose botanical studies extend 
over several years, have often noticed that cer- 
tain plauts appear in unusual abundance on 
some seasons which are by no means so common 
at others. With us the present year is a favor- 
able one for the dandelion ( Taraxacum oficinale). 
In many of the yards and lawas about our vil- 
lage, its yellow flowers appear in great profus- 
ion. It is really a beautiful flower, and the 
peculiar habits of the plant, especially in its 
fruiting, are of unusual interest. After blos- 
soming, the circle of green leaves around the 
flower closes for a time; the slender beak of 
the fruit elongates and raises up the cluster of 
fine white hairs with which it is covered. The 
involucre is then reflexed, exposing an open 
globular head to the winds. The leaves of the 
plant are sometimes used as a salad, Itisa 
native of Europe, but is now very thoroughly 
naturalized in this country. 

As I passed our graveyard, I noticed a large 
patch of a grayish white color, which proved 
to be the Everlasting (Antennaria plantaginjfo- 
lia). It is a low growing herb, with white 
woolly leaves, and bearing the stamens and 
pistils on different plants. J. W. 





















































































































































































































































































































































Animal Sense of Humor.—A_ jackdaw of the 
writer’s acquaintance had an ingenious method 
of tormenting the numerous dogs of the estab- 
lishment, which was most comic to behold, and 
which owed something of its finish to a more 
artistic conception of the humorous side of teas- 
ing than most jackdaws are credited with. 

It was an extremely hot summer, and the 
dogs, of which there were three, spent the great- 
er part of the day dozing peacefully on the 
lawn. Being all either Clumber spaniels or 
setters, they had fine silky coats, which ex- 
tended to their feet, little tufts of flossy fur 
sticking out between their toes. 

When a dog was comfortably asleep, with its 
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feet stretched out, dreaming of partridges, the 
jackdaw would hop gently round, and then 
make a sudden dive at these fluffy tassels be- 
tween its toes, which never failed to wake the 
dog up with a sense of discomfort, which a tug 
at the hair anywhere else on its body would 
never have provoked. 

At another house, a tame magpie was kept 
in a stable-yard, with a couple of kestrels. The 
kestrels were in the habit of sitting on the sides 
of the water pails to warm in the sun outside 
the stable doors. The magpie, being in want 
of amusement, hit on the following plan. He 
cautiously approached a kestrel from behind, 
and seizing the bird’s long tail in his beak, gave 
it one or two violent pulls and pushes, and hav- 
ing worked the kestrel quite off its balance, with 
a good forward push, pitched it into the pail, 
or so far in as its flapping wings allowed. The 
magpie then “saved itself” with great haste in 
the hay-rack above the manger. In this case 
the joke was paid for; one of the kestrels, more 
wide awake than usual, caught the magpie as 
it was approaching, and drove its claws into 
the practical joker’s legs until his screams 
brought help. 





Animals at Play—Near Bembridge, in the 
Isle of Wight, a flock of ewes and lambs were in 
adjoining fields, separated by a fence with sev- 
eral gaps in it. “Follow my leader” was the 
game most in favor with this flock, the biggest 
lamb leading round the field and then jumping 
the gap, with all the others following in single 
file; any lamb that took the leap unusually 
well would give two or three more enthusiastic 
jumps, out of sheer exuberant happiness, when 
it reached the other side. Near the same place 
we have seen lambs play the game which the 
children call “I’m the king of the castle.’ This 
flock was in a field in which seaweed was piled 
in heaps ready to be spread on the field. A 
lamb would jump on to a heap of seaweed and 
half-a-dozen others would attack the position 
and try to drive him from it. Occasionally no 


one would appear to dispute the possession of 


the “ castle,” and in that case the lamb playing 
“king” jumped, capered and performed the 
most ridiculous antics, as if inviting competitors 
to come on. 

In any comparison of the games and sports 
of animals with our own enjoyment of the same 
amusements, it must not be forgotten that im- 
agination, the “‘ make believe,” which enter so 
much into the play of children, is also the basis 
of the play of young animals. Watch a kitten, 


while you tap your fingers on the other side of 


a curtain or table-cloth, imitating the move- 
ments of a mouse running up and down. She 
knows it is not a mouse, but she enters into the 
spirit of the game, and goes through all the 
movements proper to the chase. Or perhaps 
she has a ball. If you set it in motion so much 
the better. That helps the “ make believe.” 
The ball is alive and she catches it, claws it, 
and half-kills it; taking care all the while to 
keep it moving herself. 

The beautiful young lion, which was given 
by the Sultan of Sokoto to the Queen, would 
play in exactly the same way with a large wood- 
en ball, growling and setting up its crest, and 
pursuing the ball across the cage. Indeed, play 


of some kind is so necessary to the health of 


these big kittens that they are always supplied 
with a wooden ball toamuse them. These play- 
things are evidently greatly appreciated, and 
the distress of one very tame tiger, Jack, and 















times as great. 
and polished by Alvan Clark, the sole surviv- 
ing member of the famous firm of Alvan Clark 
& Sons. The two disks of which it consists, one 





his mute appeals for help, when his ball slipped ' 


down under the bars, where he could no longer 
reach it, were quite pathetic. 





The Largest Telescope. 


The great Yerkes reflecting telescope, the lar- 


gest in the world, which he ordered several years 
ago for the University of Chicago, will be in 
operation soon in the magnificent observatory 
which Yerkes has erected near Williams Bay, 
on Lake Geneva. 
pleted, and the astronomers who are to be in 
charge are “at home” in the dwellings built for 
them on the border of the lake. 
this telescope is the largest ever made. 
forty inches in diameter and 3.6 inches through 
at the thickest part. 
000 times. 
moon will appear hardly thirty miles from the 
earth. 


The building is nearly com- 


The lens for 
It is 
It magnifies about 9,000,- 
Looking through this telescope the 


The Yerkes Observatory stands on the north- 


ern shore of Lake Geneva, about fifty miles from 
Chicago, upon a site consisting of about fifty 
acres of wooded land fronting on the lake. The 
construction of the main building was begun in 
April, 1895. Its form is that of a Roman cross, 
with three domes and a meridian room at its 
extremities. 
east and west, and is about 330 feet in length. 
The dome for the great telescope, 90 feet in di- 
ameter and 110 feet high, stands at the western 
end. 


The main arm of the cross lies 


The lens of this telescope has a “clear aper- 


ture” of 40 inches, its full diameter being 413 
inches. 
than the lens of the Lick telescope, and its sur- 
face, on which depends its “ light-gathering” 


It is four inches larger in diameter, 


power, is therefure nearly one and one-fourth 
This monster lens was ground 


of crown and one of flint glass, were cast in 
Paris, and cost $40,000 in the rough. The 
grinding has taken about two years, and cost 
$60,000. 

The tube which sustains this magnificent lens, 
made of sheet steel, riveted together after the 
manner of a tubular steam boiler, is 75 feet in 
length. It, together with the equatorial mount- 
ing of the instrument, was made by Warner & 
Swasey, telescope makers, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

While the great telescope with its attachments 
—micrometers, spectroscopes, photographic ap- 
paratus, ete.—is the main feature of the obser- 
vatory, the institution is well equipped with 
smaller instruments, among which are a 12 
inch refracting telescope, mounted in the east- 
ern dome, and in the third dome a 24-inch re- 
flector. The motive power for revolving the 
domes and maninpulating the instruments is 
supplied by electricity. 

The director of the observatory is George E. 
Hale, the associate professor of astro-physics in 
the University of Chicago, but the observatory 
will be under the immediate direction of Pro- 
fessor E. E. Barnard, who was for a long time 
at the Lick observatory. The working force 
will include eight astronomers. 

Professor Hale has achieved a world. wide re- 
putation through his work in astro-physics, and 
particularly through his marvelous photographs 
of the gaseous envelope of the sun, taken with 
an instrument of his own devising and called 
the spectro-heliograph. The great telescope will 
be used mainly for work of this sort, which does 
not necessitate the quietness and transparency 
of atmosphere essential to the effective use of a 
telescope when the observer’s aim is to study 








the fine details in the surface markings of the 
moon or of a planet. Otherwise it would be a 
pity that so splendid a telescope should be so 
poorly located, for the Yerkes telescope lies 
deeper in the great ocean of the earth’s atmos- 
phere than the Lick by more than 3000 feet, 
and deeper than that of Lowell, at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, by more than 6000 feet. 


A feature of the observatory is the heliostat 


room, in which, as long as the sun shines above 
the horizon, there is a steady and constant beam 
of sunlight available for optical experiments. 


No heat is allowed in the dome rooms. The 


temperature inside must be the same as the tem- 
perature outside. 
delicate that expansion or contraction of the 


The work done there is so 


metal work of the apparatus would interfere 


sadly with the accuracy of the results. 


Howard Grubb, of Dublin, Ireland, proposes 


to construct for photographic purposes a reflect- 
ing telescope of which the mirror will be ten 
feet across. So far as size is concerned and ex- 
cellence of workmanship, we have doubless not 
yet reached a limit in telescope making, al- 


thought the difficulty of making a perfect lens 
or mirror increases rapidly as its size increases. 

What astronomers are now seeking, however, 
is not larger telescopes, but good locations in 
which to plant the instruments they have al- 
ready. It makes all the difference in the world 
in the performance of a telescope where it stands. 


The largest and finest telescope yet constructed, 


if it were located in the heart of Philadelphia, 
would not be as serviceable as a good instrument 
with only a six-inch lens. The drawback is 
that the astronomer has to look, not merely 
through the telescope, but also through some 
two hundred miles of vapor-laden and dust-laden 
atmosphere: moreover an atmosphere which is 
never quiet and is often in a state of violent 
commotion caused by conflicting and interlac- 
ing currents of warm and cold air. One who 
has never used a telescope can have but a very 
imperfect idea of what is meant by “ atmos- 
pheric disturbance.” Look across a bon-fire or 
across the top of a chimney from which a cur- 
rent of hot air is ascending, and observe how 
everything seen through this air is flaring and 
wavering, and you will witness in a small way 
a phenomenon with which the astronomer is 
only too familiar. The nights on which a large 
telescope can be used at its full power are ex- 
ceedingly rare. Usually the astronomer must 
content himself with using a “ low power,” that 
is, must use his telescope with no more than a 
half or a fourth of its capacity, since the more 
he attempts to magnify an object seen the more 
obtrusive the disturbance will become. 

The great Lick telescope was located at an 
elevation of 4000 feet above the sea level in the 
hope and expectation of getting it above the 
worst part of this vexatious atmosphere. Yet, 
even on Mount Hamilton, the conditions of see- 
ing are so unfavorable that it is rare indeed 
that the great telescope can be used upon the 
planets, which to be seen well must be well de- 
fined, with a power of 1000 diameters, although 
the telescope has theoretically more than twice 
this power. Ordinarily the powers used upon 
these objects range from 250 to 700 diameters, 
the most often used being, according to Profes- 
sor Barnard, a power of 360, the state of the 
atmosphere not permitting any higher magnifi- 
cation. 

The best locations for telescopes thus far tried 
seem to be at Arequipa, in Peru, at an elevation 
of 8000 feet above the sea, and at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, where Percival Lowell has established 
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his observatory, at an elevation of 7250 feet. 
Elevation, however is not the only condition 
necessary for “good seeing.” Professor Picker- 
ing ascribed the excellence of the Arequipa 
station quite as much to its pure and dry air as 
to its altitude. He states that it was a very 
usual thing to see a third magnitude star set-— 
to see it actually on the horizon. No one in 
this vicinity ever saw even a first magnitude 
star set. There is too much dust and moisture 
in the air. 

The main advantage that a large has over a 
small telescope is that it gathers more light and 
thus increases the number of stars visible. Its 
true work is in sidereal astronomy—in the study 
of star clusters, double stars and nebula. In 
this work it is supreme; the bigger it can be 
made the better. But for the study of Venus 
and Mars and the moon the telescopes which 
we already have are large enough and good 
enough until some place for locating a telescope 
is found better than any yet discovered.—from 
the Phila. Record, of Twelfth Mo. 19, 1896. 


——— 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Senate by a vote of 43 to 26 
has refused to ratify the General Arbitration Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, negotia- 
ted by Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote. 
The rules of the Senate require a majority of two- 
thirds for the ratification of treaties. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has sent a communi- 
cation to the United States Senate, in reply to a reso- 
lution of inquiry, recommending that the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits be reduced to 90 centsa gallon. He says 
the present rate has had the effect of greatly increas- 
ing illicit distilling. 

On the 10th instant the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered a decision in the suit against the Bell 
Telephone Company, which sustains the validity of 
the Berliner patent. The decision continues the ex- 
istence of the patent for nearly twelve years. 

Governor Black has signed the Greater New York 
charter. 

On the 4th instant a representative of the Interior 
Department began at Olean, New York, an investiga- 
tion of the manner in which the leases for oil well 
operations were obtained from the Seneca tribe of In- 
dians. Testimony was given that a Salamanca hotel 
keeper was present at the Seneca council and supplied 
the Indians freely with whisky. 

Before the Mine Investigating Company of Pennsyl- 
vania last week, Ex-Attorney General Palmer was 
called. He said he is identified with the mining in- 
terests in so far as he owns a little coal land and is 
counsel for a few coal corporations. Business is in a 
very depressed situation now. Mines are producing 
as much coal as they have orders for. He could not 
suggest any remedy and does not think anybody else 
can, unless the Legislature would form itself into a 
parliament of mankind and attempt to regalate the 
business of the world. Gen. Palmer says that there 
are 147 licensed saloons in Wilkesbarre; that if the 
money spent in saloons were spent for living purposes, 
there would not bea shoeless child, half-clothed family 
or any of the other signs of destitution. If this money 
did not go into the tills of the saloon keeper it would 
go on the backs and feet of the poor. Gen. Palmer 
said that the saloon curse is the greatest ever afllicted 
on a people. 

Barton F. Powell, a colored man, of Albany, Ga., 
can give his race points on getting ahead in the 
world. He saved $2,000 in twelve years and bought 
500 acres. He put ten men to work, got the farm in 
good order, planted cotton, corn and sugar cane, and 
cleared the first year $2,500. He has continued to 
add to his landed possessions, paying spot cash for 
every farm purchased, and is now the owner of 2,100 
acres of land, from which he markets 400 bales of 
cotton annually. Besides his success on the farm he 
has developed the country supply store idea, and thus 
rakes in thousands of dollars a year. He also owns a 
comfortable residence in Bainbridge. His profits last 
year were over $7,000. 

The Governor of Iowa has signed the new State 
liquor law, including the sections allowing manufac- 
turing. 

The very deepest hole that man has yet succeeded in 
making in the earth is said to be near Rybnik in 


Silesia, where the boring through strata of coal and 
rock has reached a depth of about 6,770 feet. The 
deepest boring in this country is believed to be an 
oil well at Pittsburg, which has reached a depth of 
5,740 feet, but is to be bored much deeper for the sake 
of the information it may furnish to science. 

By the will of the late Lewis Crozer, of Delaware 
County, $500,000 is bequeathed for a homeopathic 
hospital, with a home for incurables attached, while 
$250,000 is given to the city of Chester for a free 
library. 

Some geologists are inclined to believe that Cape 
Cod is gradually sinking or wearing away. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 418, which 
is 71 less than the previous week, and 9 more than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, the 
number of males and females was the same—209: 64 
died of pneumonia; 44 of heart disease; 32 of con- 
sumption; 20 of apoplexy; 16 of diphtheria; 14 of 
nephritis ; 14 of old age ; 14 of cancer; 13 of inanition ; 
11 of typhoid fever ; 11 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels ; 11 of bronchitis; 10 of inflammation of the 
brain; 10 of septicemia; 9 of marasmus, and 9 of 
convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 96 a 98 ; 4’s, reg., 110} a 111}; 
coupon, 11241123; new 4’s, reg., 1223 a 123}; 5’s, 112} 
a 113}; currency 6’s, 104 a 107. 

Corton was firm, middling uplands being officially 
quoted at 8c. per pound. 

Frrp.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.00 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $11.00 a $12.00 for spring 
in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.75 a $2.90; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.25 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.00 a $4.15; 
do., do., straight, $4.15 a $4.30; Western winter, clear, 
$4.00 a $4.15; do., do., straight, $4.15 a $4.30; do., 
do., patent, $4.40 a $4.60; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.70; 
do., straight, $3.90 a $4.10; do., patent, $4.10 a $4.25 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.10 
a $3.35; do., clear, $4.10 a $4.25; do., straight, $4.30 
a $4.40; do., patent, $4.40 a $4.65. Ryr FLiour.— 
$2.25 a $2.50 per bbl. as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 82 a 82}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 28} a 29c. 
No. 3 white oats, 26 a 263c. 

BeeF Catrie.—Extra, 5$ a 5}c.; good, 4} 
medium, 44 a 43c.; common, 4 a 43c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 43 a 4$c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 3}c.; common, 2} a 3}c.; lambs, 3} a 5hc. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 5} a 6c.; other Western, 53 a 
5j}c.; State, 53c. 

ForrIGN.—On the 4th instant a wooden structure 
in Paris, in which a charitable bazaar was being held, 
was destroyed by fire, the illuminating apparatus of a 
kinematograph having exploded. The stalls were 
presided over by leaders of Parisian society and there 
were from 1500 to 1800 persons in the building. A 
terrible panic followed the alarm of fire and a rush 
was made for the exits. Many persons were trampled 
and crushed to death before the flames reached them. 
The structure burned so rapidly that the roof fell in 
twelve minutes, and in twenty minutes the building 
and contents were entirely destroyed. The number 
of fatal cases is placed at 111. 

On the 6th instant the Duc d’Aumale died suddenly 
at Zncco, Sicily, from shock on hearing of the death 
of his niece, the Duchesse d’ Alencon, caused by the 
Paris fire. He was the fourth son of Louis Phillippe, 
King of France. 

Drs. Seguy and Quenisset, of Paris, who have made 
a special study of the effect of X-rays, advise all per- 
sons with weak hearts to keep away from the rays. 
The doctors say the rays produce an unendurable 
palpitation, which is apt to cause fatal trouble. 

The pact of the Powers constituting the Triple Al- 
liance has been renewed for a period of six years. 

On the 5th instant, after a battle of fifteen hours, 
the Greeks retreated from Pharsala to Domokos, 
thirteen miles south of Pharsalas The Turks have 
taken possession of Pharsala. The Greeks had about 
20,000 men, and against them were 50,000 Turks. 

It is estimated that the loss of the Greeks in the 
fighting at Velestino and Pharsala was 1000 killed 
and wounded, while the Turks lost 6000. 

A despatch from Athens, dated the 9th inst., says: 
“The Government has addressed a request to the 
Powers to allow their admirals in Cretan waters to 
permit the Greek warships to embark the troops that 
have been recalled. The Government explains the 
recall as due to the urgent need of men for the de- 
fence of Thessaly.” 

Greece, it is stated, has made application in writ- 
ing to the Powers, through their representatives at 
Athens, with a view of obtaining mediation. All the 


a 5c; 


representatives have promised in their replies to use 
their best offices, except the German Minister, who 
has merely acknowledged the receipt of the note 
from the Cabinet. 

A collective note has been handed to the Greek 
and Turkish Governments calling upon them to 
cease hostilities on the assurance that the Powers 
will undertake the final solution of the pending trou- 
bles. 

Turkey demands as the price of peace an indemnity 
of $15,000,000, a rearrangement of the Greek frontier, 
cession of the Greek fleet to Turkey, and the settle. 
ment of the Cretan question. 

The note of the Powers to be presented io Greece 
is to the following effect: Upon a formal declaration 
by Greece that she will recall her troops and agree 
to such an autonomous régime for Crete as the Powers 
in their wisdom shall deem best, and accept unre- 
servedly the counsels of the Powers, they will intervene 
in the interests of peace. It is understood that Greece 
will assent to all these conditions. 

A recent consular report furnishes the following 
information: The camphor tree thrives only in cer- 
tain localities, usually within reach of the sea atmos- 
phere. They must face south, and have an average 
yearly temperature of 15 degrees C. The tree grows 
about one and one-half inches a year. It sometimes 
attains a circumference of 40 feet. When a tree is 
about 40 years old its yield per cho (two and one-half 
acres) is equal to $10,000 (silver) a year. The trees 
have been felled so indiscriminately that there are 
practically none available, and the price of the pro- 
duct has greatly advanced. Chips of stumps and 
roots of trees cut down decades ago are used by the 
Japanese farmers in winter for making crude cam- 
phor. The process is so wasteful that it is estimated 
that only two per cent. of the camphor is obtained 
from the chips. It is expected that the introduction 
of improved apparatus will increase the yield mani- 
fold. Crude camphor contains on an average from 10 
to 15 per cent. of camphor oil, which yields, in turn, 
50 per cent. of camphor. Merchants and refiners are 
now looking to Formosa, where a considerable extent 
of camphor forests is found, for a further supply. 

President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, has signed the law 
abolishing capital punishment on and after Seventh 
Month Ist, next. 

The migration of the French-speaking people of 
Canada to the New England States has assumed 
enormous proportions in recent years, and shows no 
signs of diminution. The French population of the 
Province of Quebec is 1,200,000 while according to 
the census of 1890 the number of French Canadians 
and of persons of Canadian extraction in the United 
States was 840,000. The late M. Mercier predicted 
that by 1910 there would be more French Canadians 
by birth and descent in the United States than in 
Canada. 


NOTICES. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. — 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 7.17 A. M., on the 21st instant, will be met at West 
Grove to convey (free of charge), those desiring to at- 
tend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be 
held at London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would 
assist the Committee if those intending to come could 
inform by postal in advance. 

TRUEMAN C. Moore, } 


Gero. R. CHAMBERS, { Committee. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScuHoo.t.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westrown Boarpine Scnoo..—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wintt1amM F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoor.—The General Com- 
inittee meet at the School on Fourth-day morning, the 
19th instant, at 8 o’clock. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion and the Committee on Admissions meet the pre- 
ceding evening, at the School, at 7 Pp. m. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 





